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REVIEWS. 

Government or Human Evolution. Justice. By Edmond 
Kelly, M.A., F.G.S. London and New York, Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1900. — xv, 360 pp. 

It is long since so fresh and suggestive a work as Mr. Kelly's 
volume has been added to the literature of political science. Accept- 
ing the evolutionist's view of the world and of man, Mr. Kelly has 
not been content to trace government back to a social contract or to 
certain elements of human nature and to stop investigation there. 
He goes back to the genesis of human nature itself and to an 
examination of the problem of the interaction of man's conscious 
effort with the blind processes of physical nature. He raises the 
question whether human evolution — a continuation, though it is, of 
the animal evolution which culminated in the human species — does 
not now present immensely important contrasts to the processes of 
natural selection and survival among lower creatures. Upon a 
scientific and conclusive answer to this question, as Mr. Kelly 
fully demonstrates, must rest our political philosophy. If human 
evolution goes on by processes little or in no degree differentiated 
from the processes of animal evolution, human government should 
cease, and we should all accept the maxim of laissez faire or, indeed, 
adopt the creed of philosophic anarchism ; but if conscious effort, 
directed by an ever expanding knowledge of nature, has become a 
differentiating factor in the evolutionary process, then government 
may be, and probably is, one of the chief agencies making for human 
betterment. 

This question and its answer are, of course, not original with 
Mr. Kelly. Readers of Dr. Lester F. Ward's writings, the Dynamic 
Sociology and the Psychic Factors of Civilization, have found there a 
clearly reasoned discussion of the whole subject and a broad scien- 
tific demonstration of the supremacy of tellic over mechanical forces 
in the phenomena of human society. Mr. Kelly's book, however, is 
no mere restatement of Dr. Ward's argument, although it is a new 
statement of the same philosophy. It is the work of an independent 
thinker, who has handled the problem in his own way and with 
admirable logical power. 
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Fairly to summarize Mr. Kelly's argument in a paragraph is 
impossible, because it is not only complex but exceedingly detailed, 
and every detail is a link in a chain. It must suffice, then, to say that 
our author conceives of nature as an objective world which stands 
over against the subjective world of conscious human effort. Animal 
evolution takes place wholly within the realm of nature, but the evo- 
lution of man is partly within the realm of nature and partly within 
that of conscious effort. On pages 286 and 287 Mr. Kelly states 
seven great contrasts which he finds between the reign of nature and 
the reign of man. Conspicuous among these is the contrast, which 
Tennyson seized upon in In Mcmoriam, between nature's care for 
the type and man's care for the individual. Under the reign of 
nature individuals are mercilessly sacrificed to the community or 
to the race ; while under the reign of man, few are sacrificed that 
many may survive, and the community is by art made to serve the 
individual. This contrast between the insignificance of the indi- 
vidual in the animal world and his importance in human society is 
not only the conspicuous, but also the essential one. To this all 
other contrasts are subsidiary. Man's effort from the first has been 
to combat or to direct nature, so as to save and to develop the indi- 
vidual. Consequently, while nature produces inequalities of every 
degree and is mercilessly cruel to the unfit, man tries to create 
equality and to help the unfortunate. This he does by creating the 
artificial environment known as government, with its machinery of 
law and executive power. Accordingly, justice may be described as 

the effort to eliminate from our social conditions the effects of the inequal- 
ities of nature upon the happiness and advancement of man, and particularly 
to create an artificial environment which shall serve the individual as well 
as the race, and tend to perpetuate noble types, rather than those which 
are base. 

Admirable as Mr. Kelly's argument is in the main, he has not 
fashioned it throughout of happily chosen concepts. From the 
evolutionist's point of view, it is unfortunate that Mr. Kelly has so 
sharply marked off the realm of man from the realm of nature. Let 
it be admitted that man consciously reacts upon unconscious 
physical nature as extensively and as successfully as Mr. Kelly 
claims, must we therefore conceive of man and his subjective world 
of conscious effort as a realm outside of nature ? Are we not rather, 
as evolutionists, bound to say that human reason and conscious 
human effort are products of natural evolution ? Are they not as 
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much within the realm of nature as are the phenomena of nutrition 
and of reproduction? Nature is not only a system of similarities 
and combinations, but also a system of contrasts and reactions. 
The moment we begin to class as things apart, and outside of 
nature, facts which antagonize or react upon facts that we have 
hitherto called "natural," we find nature in her entirety slipping 
away from us. Nature embodied in the cat antagonizes and annihi- 
lates nature embodied in the mouse ; nature embodied in centripetal 
force antagonizes nature embodied in centrifugal force ; but Mr. 
Kelly would hardly argue that suns and cats are outside the realm 
of nature. 

If, then, human evolution is a continuation of animal evolution, it 
would seem that we must abandon the old notion that human effort 
creates a world apart. That concept is, indeed, far more meta- 
physical and unreal than the Roman juristic conception of " natural 
law," against which Mr. Kelly inveighs. Instead of conceiving of 
the rational, the moral, the artificial and the teleological as anti- 
thetical to "nature," we should conceive of them as antithetical 
only to the physical, the chemical and the organic, and should 
include them all, moral and physical facts alike, in " nature." When 
this has been done, "the law of reason," which figured so promi- 
nently in Roman and in eighteenth-century jurisprudence as "the 
law of nature," is seen to constitute one-half of what the evolutionist 
should now properly call natural law ; while the mechanical laws of 
physical and organic phenomena constitute the other half. Reason 
reacts, according to her own law, upon organic and physical phe- 
nomena ; the material environment acts, according to its own law, 
upon man's conscious effort; and all are parts of one whole, the 
system of nature. 

With these evolutionist conceptions substituted for notions that 
are essentially theological or metaphysical, and wholly out of place 
in such a book as Mr. Kelly's, his argument would become irref- 
ragable. It would then stand somewhat as follows: In the lower 
animal species the reign of nature sacrifices the individual to the 
species. In higher animal species which have developed a com- 
munity life, — the social insects and the gregarious herbivora, — the 
reign of nature sacrifices the individual to the community to a great 
extent, but it makes the community begin to serve the individual. 
In an environment of social service thus initiated, conscience and 
reason presently arise, and the human species is differentiated from 
lower forms of animal life. In this highest species the reign of 
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nature sacrifices the individual to the community and to the species 
to only a minimum extent, and, on the other hand, makes the com- 
munity in a maximum degree serve the individual. This she 
achieves through the agency of reason, reacting according to a " law 
of reason" upon the organic struggle for existence, through the 
mediation of that artificial, but not extra-natural, environment which 
we are accustomed to call justice. 

This theoretical volume on Justice is to be followed by a practical 
one on Individualism and Collectivism, in which Mr. Kelly will deal 
with "the most practical issue of the day." 

Franklin H. Giddings. 

Revolution und Restauration fiber die Souveranetdt. Eine 
weitere Quellensammlung iiber den Begriff der hochsten Gewalt 
und zugleich ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Staatstheorien. Von 
Dr. Adolph Dock. Strassburg, Schlesier und Schweikhardt, 
1900. — xv, 271 pp. 

Herr Dock has already published (1897) an excellent study 
entitled Der Souveranetats-Begriff von Bodin bis zu Friedrich dem 
Grossen, and the present monograph carries the investigation through 
the period of the Restoration. It is to be followed by other chapters 
on the theories of Schelling, Hegel, Fries, Schleiermacher and on the 
historical school of jurisprudence. The political theory of the latter 
part of the eighteenth and the first of the nineteenth century has 
already been discussed by such writers as Stahl, Fichte and 
Bluntschli, and recently by Michel (L'ldie de I'Etaf), but there is still 
ample room for scientific investigation in this field. The subject 
which Herr Dock discusses is nominally the theory of sovereignty ; 
but in fact the general history of political theory is covered, and 
there is really no exclusive attention given to any one phase of the 
subject. 

In the first part of bis work the author deals with the writers of 
the Revolutionary period, among whom he considers Montesquieu, 
Rousseau, Voltaire, Sieyes, Fichte and Kant. The writer himself 
recognizes, however, that Kant, although formally adhering to the 
revolutionary doctrine, was in practice reactionary. There was no 
opposition to the Revolution more effective than Kant's apparent 
adherence thereto. In theory he based the state upon contract, but 
in practice his point of view was that its foundations were not to be 
examined, and the existing government was to receive unquestioning 
obedience. 



